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For the Companion. 
MATTIE GARVIN. 
BY MRS. P. P. BONNEY. 


“O, if I shouldn’t happen tomeect Walter Brainard! 
I do so want to have him invite me to the concert!” 
thought Miss Mattic Garvin, as she spun dextrously 
about, throwing the feathery clouds of silken tissue in 
graceful folds about her figure, and giving the image 
reflected in her mirror a hong, lingering gaze. 
that’s tonnish! I’m bound to succeed in such a toilet! 
And then my style of beauty, too! Wells says such 
high-bred airs always tako in good society.” 

Wells and Miss Mattie Garvin agreed upon that point; 


for they both got their ideas of foreign aristocracy,— 


the only kind they condescended to ape,—from the 


trashy novelettes that had been written by authors who 
had never crossed the water, nor seen a modest, sensi- 


ble, well-bred Engiish lady in their lives. 

Let us look at Mattie’s style of beauty. 
are passably well cut; the complexion has already lost 
its girlish red and white; the thin upper lip has a 
haughty, supercilious curl; and there is a proud light 
in the dull-colored eyes that never quail under any 
body’s scrutiny; and a disagreeable self-consciousness 
about every studied movement. 

“O, how pretty, Mattie! 


parlor on her way out. 

just this once! 

the baby frets. Lizzie can’t begin to keep her quiet.” 
“Ma, what do you keep servants for ?” 


They had two; an overworked kitchen-maid, and a | 
girl of twelve that was nursery-maid, errand-girl, and 


chore-boy for the household. 
“Make Ellen sew for you. 

ma, you'd insist upon her and Lizzie’s doing them.” 
And having given her mother this gracious advice 


out she swept, the tap—tap—of her high-heeled gaiters | 
keeping time to an opera tune she was mentally hum- 
Tripping thus airily along, Mattie’s motions 
might have been graceful if she had not forgotten that 
no movements can be beautiful which are trammeled by 


ming. 


an cilort to display one’s dress. 

“There comes Edie De Witt,” thinks Mattie. 
spiteful thing! 
soos this new dress and French hat? 


oxultant pride. 
rush and cry of ecstatic delight. 
you. Going to call on me? 
ment.” 


“Indeed, my love, you will do no such thing,” an- 
“O, Mat, I congratulate 
Exquisite | 


swers the spiteful “thing.” 
you. You are perfectly charming to-day. 
hat! you always find such recherche hats.” 


And Edie’s languid blue eyes, indifferent as they 


look, take in every detail of Mattie’s expensive toilet 


with the accompanying mental opinion: “French blue 
Hope Mad- | 
Pa says Garvin borrows 


makes her complexion perfectly tallowy. 
ame Agneau will get her pay. 
money of him to keep afloat.” 


Then kissing the tips of her gloved fingers with a lov- 


ing little nod of adieu, Edie De Witt sails past her. 
That’s Mattie’s success with her. A long promenade 


Brainard has rewarded our heroine. 

“Merci! there comes that odious Fitzgerald! 
I meet him? 
hear Mademoiselle Parepa. 
Brainard. 
nish.” 


Mus 


Edie says the Brainards are decidedly ton 
Then aloud, in the sweetest tone of welcome 
“Ah, ha! Mr. Fitzgerald, I’m so happy to meet you 
Going to hear the divine Parepa this evening ? 
must. 

“Aw, indeed!” answers the exquisite. ‘Sorry I can’ 


“Ah, but 


The features 


O, how becoming, dear!” 
exclaims Mrs. Garvin, as her daughter flits through the } 
“But, Mattie, do stay at home 
Pa will scold so about those shirts, and 


If you had more spirit, 


“QO, the 
Won’t she be vexed enough when she | 
I’m a long way | 
ahead of you, Miss, this time,” nodding her head with 

“O, you dear creature!” with a little | 
“I’m so glad to meet 
I'll go right back this mo- 


I’m so afraid he’ll invite me to go and 
I mean to go with Walter | 











»| extending her dainty hand to a plainly-dressed man 
bespeak long acquaintance with Wall Street, at the 


her manner, exactly adapted, as she fancies, to please 
that dear, rich, odd, old gentleman. 

“Pretty well,” he answers bluntly, “whcre’s your 
ma?” 

“OQ, ma! She was talking of a promenade when I 
‘came out. Do call and sec us, Mr. Brownell. We 
should be so delighted.” 

“Tut, tut, tut!” mutters tho shrewd old man, as Mat- 
tie passes on. “My mother used to tell her gals ’twas 
manners to wait till older folks spoke to you. 
| of the nursery, and tryin’ her airs on me. 
| all, it doos beat all how fashions change.” And Mr. 


rubbing off the puzzled frown upon his brows. 


»| kitchen after her hard day’s toil. 
much of body and soul, poor Mattie! 
When she enters tho supper-room, her father bends a 


ets! Look here, Miss,” and his heavy hand makes the 


| startled dishes leap as he thunders, “I'll have different 


», work from this, let me tell you. Your mother tired | 
adeal of useless shopping, and no glimpse of Walter 


out, my shirts not done, and I obliged to start to-mor- 
row !” 
t 
know.” 

“Didn’t know!” mimics the irate father. 


Go take off that toggery !” 
Mattie slipped silently away. 


invite you; but aw, I’vo an engagement out of town. ! she’ll mind you, Mrs. Garvin.” 


Friend Carrington, Miss Garvin.” And after a few more 


commonplaces, the young gentlemen pass on. 


“Gracious, Fwed! hope you'll excuse me! Awkwa&rd 
place for an introduction; but you see that geyurl 


wouldn’t take her eyes off your faco.” 


“Modest little creature,” gravely remarks Carrington. 


“What an intellect that toilet must have absorbed 


Every individual hair done into a spiral coil, while 
sprays and streamers twitter and nod at you from stem 
tostern. George! isn’t she astunner? See them flut- 
ter ‘as she sails, as she sails,” a perfect Capt. Kidd, cap 


turing scores of hearts like yours, Fitz.” 
“Mine ! 


upon it much stwonger, aw!” 
“Ha, ha, haw, haw!” laughed his friend, gaily. “ 


thought you were looking after your heart when your 
But it 
ems you were only looking after your purse. What 
Conversational powers she has, Fitz! As Artemas Ward 


modest eyes fell before her admiring gaze. 


Says, ‘she remarks, tehe, tehe, and that is about all 


She seems to admire you,” he said, slily watching the 


effect of his remark upon Fitzgerald. 


“Wellfaw, I gwant she seems taken with my style. 


Such dashing cweatures always are.” 


“I think,” fluttered Mattie, mentally, after she had 
passed on, “I made an impression upon that handsome 
Carrington. What an eye ho had, and how he stared 


at me!” 


“Ah, how do you do, Mr. Brownell ?” she exclaims, 


Fact was I was fishing for fwactional cur- 
Wwency enough to take her to hear Parepa if she inststed 


“Mattie must go. What can she say to Mr. Wells?” 


can say ‘no.’ 
girl in her pantalettes talking of beaux!” 


!| were young once.” 


obeyed my parents, Mrs. Garvin.” 


lite irony. 


pleasure of her company thith evening ?” 


will decline it without asking her advice. 
Stephen.” 











Jest out 
It doos beat 


Brownell wipes his forehead again and again without 


No glimpse of Walter Brainard yet, althongh Mattie 
has walked until she is as weary as honest Ellen in the 
Success exacts so 


searching look upon her, and speaks in suppressed 
tones. “Ruffles, bracelets, flounces, gewgaws and trink- 


“To-morrow!” gasped Mattic. “Why, pa, I didn’t 


“Excuses 
won’t go down with me, mince and twitter as you will. 
»| I came up to take you to the concert, but you will stay 
.| at home and sew this evening, if I sit by and watch you. 
O, you 
I should die of disappointment if J couldn’t go.” 


t| “Put your foot down like that,” said the man, “and 
“But, pa,” fluttered the weak mother, appealingly, 


“Mister Wells, indeed!” cries the incensed father. ‘J 
I’m not afraid of Steve Wells, ma’am. A 


“Why, girls will be girls, pa. You musn’t forget you 


“Mrs. Garvin,” he answered, with frigid politeness, 
“when I was young I minded my parents; yes, I 


Just as Mattie, in a sober evening dress, came gliding 
down the hall stairs, she behold the tall figure of her 
father, looking awfully imposing in her frightened eyes, 
confronting a dainty youngster whose faint effort at a 
mustache had been waxed out on each side his nose, 
I| until they resembled the smellers of an irate pussy cat. 
In his white, gloved hands he held a fashionable little 
cap. His dapper figure was perfectly erect with self- 
satisfaction, aud he met Mr. Garvin’s sarcastic eye with 
a sweet smirk of self-complacency. If any thing could 
have taken the swell out of him, that eye might have 
done it; but you might as well expect to blow out a 
will o’ the wisp as to annihilate a fop and a fool by po- 


“Mith Mattie Garvin, thirr; may I hope to have the 
“No, sir; my little girl has some sewing to do, and as 


she accepted your invitation without consulting me, I 
Good night, 





JOHN MUNGBR’S FOOT-RACB. 


Under her father’s eye one horr of silent industry 


who at that moment approaches her, whose gray hairs | ensued, and then a gentleman called on business. Fast- 


|er, and faster, and faster flew Mattie’s needle after her 


| ful girl burst into a passion of tears. 
| “O, dear! O, dear! Shall I ever hold up my head 
jagain? Won’t Wells be sure to tell of it? Has some 
| sewing todo! Sewing! As if I was a common seam- 
‘stress, mother! Mother, why couldn’t you manage 
him better ?” 

“Child,” ‘in an appealing tone, “you know when pa ts 
disturbed”— 

‘Disturbed! Do say towering mad, and done with it! 
Besides, you told him, I’ll bet my eyes.” 

“No, dear; I only told him the shirts were not done, 


“Here, dear,” and the weak mother held out as a 
peace offering a visiting card. 

“Walter Brainard! How? 
and I out ?” . 

“Yes, dear, and he invited you to go to the concert. 
But I told him you would be sorry, but you had accept- 
ed Mr. Wells’s invititation.” 

“O, you stupid! Why couldn’t you have kept that 
to yourself, and told him I would be most happy? 
Trust me to manage Wells. Brainard is worth a dozen 
of him. But, O, dear me! every thing goes wrong !— 
Shew! shut up! there comes pa,” and Mattie subsided 
into a pretty picture of obedient industry as he entered. 

Bound to succeed, eh! O, Mattie, could you accu- 
rately-sum up your triumphs to-night; could your 
heedless eye but read the record on high; would you 
pause, repent, and forsake your follies? God grant 
|that His Spirit, moved by the appealing prayers of 
thoughtful souls who love their country, may awake to 
higher and nobler aims the souls of the future wives and 


mothers of America, too many of whom are like Mattie 
| Garvin! 


What, ma, did he call 








} 


+> 





For the Companion. 
JOHNNY MUNGER’S FOOT-RACE. 

“Here, you young colts!” shouted Ben Shelton, the 
stout yeoman, to four likely boys who were playing 
“thorn away” behind Mr. Whittlesey’s house. “Who 
runs to-day for a silver shillin’? Got one in my pocket 
a’ purpose.” 

The boys broke off their game at once, Pat Shuan, 
the tagger, dropping his 

——"‘three times three, - 
If you don't run I'll catch you where you be,” 

right in the middle, and all gathered round Ben, who 
seemed to be a great favorite with them. In fact they 
had reasons for liking him; for Ben Shelton was a 
good-natured old man, and loved to make children enjoy 
themselves; and, what is not always the case with men 
of family, he found time to amuse and gratify a great 
many children besides his own. Many a penny, and 
even shilling, found its way from his good, broad hand 
into the pockets of smart urchins whom he encouraged 
to successful feats of agility by a promise of the tempt- 
ing prize. Very judicious, too, was Ben in his rewards, 
never giving twice to the same boy if he found the oth- 
ers so far beneath a match for him, naturally, as to make 
a fair competition impossible. 

On the present occasion, as he was going home from 
market, basket in hand, with his own two little ones, 
Peltie and Bob, he saw Johnny Munger among the 
aforesaid boys at play, and was quite aymind to put him 
in the way of earning 4 little pin-money cheap. 

So he set down his basket, that contained a duck, a 














same time throwing a bewitching air of modesty into | father went out until snap went the thread, and the wil- ; 





chicken and a quantity of celery, (for Ben lived well,) 
and after calling the boys as we have told, proceeded to 
arrange them fora race. Mo Whittlesey was, (at least 
in his own estcem,) the fastest boy on the foot of any in 
the neighborhood, and having already once won the 
generous yeoman’s prize, he felt as sure when he heard 
the new offer of the “silver shillin’” that it would be 
his as if he had felt it in his pocket. Ben, however, had 
no notion of bestowing his coin upon Mo. He had 
good reasons for thinking Johnny Munger deserved it 
better, and could prove his title to it, and he chose to 
bestow his premium for good running where he saw it 
proved in fair play, a thing which he believed Master 
Whittlesey did not by any means always observe. 

“Here, Tim Cate, you stand there,” said he, entering 
into the sport as though he were a boy himself, while 
little Bob and Peltie looked on with kindling enthusi- 
asm. Tim jerked off his spencer and rolled up his 
sleeves; then doubling his fists, stood ready, with his 
black eyes fixed on the good-natured umpire, and the 
corners of his queer cap sticking up like the pricked 
ears of a Scotch terrier. 

“Pat Shuan, you stand there!” And Pat, who had 
no coat or jacket to take off, mustered up in his striped 
shirt, grinning and holding his hands out from his sides 
as if he expected to fly. “Mo, you stand alongside 
next,” continued Ben, “and, Johnny, take the right.” 
Mo kicked off his shoes and flung down his cap and 
jacket, revealing his one suspender buttoned on the 
wrong button in front. Johnny chose to run just as he 
was, only that he took off his hat, and squared himself 
a little more firmly by way of measuring his capacity. 

Mo looked at his fine, lithe figure, and a frown of ap- 
prehension crossed his face. “Stand back here, sir!” 
said he, catching Johnny by the shoulder, and betray- 
ing his overbearing spirit, as he always did to boys who 
were able to compete with him. 

“All in a line!” shouted Ben. ‘Now, look ye, you’re 
to clip it down this lawn and over yon bridge round to 
the haystacks in the meadow. The one as touches the 
big rick first shall have the shillin’s Ready! One, two, 
three, and away!” and off flew the boys as if they had 
been shot from a bow-string. 

Pat and Tim wore soon left behind. Johnny and Mo 
ran neck and neck, Mo contriving now and then to gjve 
Johnny an accidental nudge with his elbow. 

“Hi, hi, John! you’re good for it yet!” sung out Ben, 
betraying his preference. 

The young racers were now on the bridge. It was a 
simple platform of boards built winding, the end of the 
curve landing on the opposite bank considerably further 


; down the stream. There was no railing to it, for only 


and then you came in. If you’d only slipped up stairs! cattle, and once in a while a fai 





| 


rm-cart, ever crossed it; 
and the water was not deep enough to drown any one. 
Johnny ran on the lower edge, getting the advantage of 
his adversary every second. Mo saw it, and was evi- 
dently provoked; for he had meant to get the inside 
track himself. Closer and closer he pushed Johnny to 
the edge. Johnny tried hard to save himsel, till at 
last, just as Mo was on the point of crowding him off, 
he sprang skilfully away from him, and struck his feet 
at the bottom of the further bank where the mud and 
water were over shoe. Looking back he saw Mo flat on 
his back in the brook, a whole length behind him, and 
scrambling quickly up the bank, leaving one shoe in 
the mud, he sped on to the goal, and touched the “big 
rick” before his rival,—who came up in a great passion, 
and dripping from head to foot like a musk-rat,—had 
so much as overtaken Tim Cate. 

Ben Shelton, who had watched the funny struggle, 
fairly jumped up and down with excitement, now hur- 
raed at the top of his voice, and loudly proclaimed 
that Johnny Munger had won the shilling. 

“Taint fair play, I say,” shouted Mo Whittlesey, an- 
grily, as he hurried back with the other boys, lookiag 
very comical in his soaked shirt and trowsers. 

“Ha, ha! It'll do for you to talk on fair piay when, 
ye know ye meant to push Johnny into the water, and 
got your duckin’ justly for your pains,” responded Ben, 
holding out the shilling to Johnny, who came up be- . 
hind the rest with his shoe in his hand. 

All but young Master Whittlescy appeared satisfied, 
and rather better than worse for their race. And taking 
up his basket, honest. Ben Shelton gave Mo a hint or 
two that he’d better learn to play as if others had rights 
as well as himself, or he might get into worse trouble 
when he was older, and trudged off with little Bob and 
Peltie towards home. T. B. 


TRUE BOYS’ COURAGE. 

Public opinion in a school is hard to resist, but the 
boys who have true courage and manliness in them will 
do it, whenever this opinion is on the side of evil and 
falsehood. Cowards are unable to resist it. The fol- 
lowing story has a good moral for our young readers : 


A new scholar came to Rackford school at the begin- 
ning of the half year. He was a well-dressed, fine-look- 
ing lad, whose appearance all the boys liked. 

There was a set of lads at this school who immediately - 
invited him to join their “larks,” and I suppose boys 
know pretty well whatthat means. They used to spend. 
their money in eating and drinking, and often ran up. 
large bills, which their friends sometimes found hard to 
pay. They wanted the new scholar to join them, and 
they always contrived, by laughing at him, or reproach-. 
ing him, to get almost any new scholar into their meshes. 
The new scholar refused their invitations. They called 
him mean and stingy—a charge which always makes; 








boys very sore. 




















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








“Mean!” he answered, “and where is the stinginess 
in not spending money which is not my own? And 
where is the stinginess in not choosing to beg money of 
my friends in order to spend it in a.way which they 
would not approve ? for, after all, our money must have 
come from our friends, as we haven’t it, nor-can we earn. 
it. No, boys, I do not mean to spend one penny that I 
should be ashamed to give an account of to my father 
and mother if they asked me.” : 

“Eh! not out of your leading strings, then? Afraid of 
your father; afraid of his whipping you? Afraid of 
your mother? Won’t she give you a sugar-plum? What 
a precious baby !” they cried in mocking tones. ‘ 

“And yet you are trying to make me afraid of you, 
said the new scholar, boldly, “Yon want me to be 
afraid of not doing as you say. But which, I should 
like to know, is the best sort of fear, the fear of my 
school-fellows, which would lead’ me into what is low; 
or fear of my parents, which will inspire me to things 
noble and manly? Which fear is the best? It is very 
poor service you are doing me, to try to set me against 
my parents, and teach me to be ashamed of their 
authority.” 

The boys felt there was no headway to be made 
against such a new scholar. All they said hurt them- 
selves more than him, and they liked better to be out of 





his way than in it—all bad boys I mean. The others 
gathered around him, and never did they work or play 
with greater relish than while he was their champion 
and friend. ead 

“That new scholar is a choice fellow,” said the princi- 
pal, “and carries more influence than any boy in school. 
They study better and play better where he is. You 
can’t pull him down. Everything mean and bad sneaks 
out of his way.”—Children’s Prize. 





MY FALL INTO. A MINE, 


One day in harvest time my mother sent me into the 
cellar to fetch a pitcher of beer for the reapers. I was 
about ten years old, and of a very lively temper, always 
going with a hop and a bound rather than walking. On 
coming into the dark cellar I felt a little timid, and to 
keep up my courage sprang and danced about at a great- 
er rate than usual. 

Now it happened that Harrach, my native town, was 
built over old mines, which had fallen in a long time be- 
fore. All around the place lie great fragments of stone 
from the abandoned works, and in many of the houses 
are found half opened passages which are sometimes used 
as cellars. Our house, likewise, was built over a shaft, 
but this was either not known or not thought of. But 
while I was capering about, and had just seized the 
pitcher which stood in a corner, suddenly the earth 
opened under me, and I was gone I knew not where. 

I went down to a great depth, and should have 
olunged to the very bottom of the abyss, had not a 
ey which had probably been used for fastening the 
mining ladder, caught me by the coat. At the instant 
of falling I had uttered a fearful shriek, which reached 
the ears of my mother, who was busy in the kitchen. 
She came running down with a light, and when she saw 
the opening in the ground, and could neither find me 
nor hear an answer to her call, she could not doubt that 
I had perished. 

My mother has often told me that she was beside her- 
self with terror, and was near plunging down after me. 
It became so dark before her eyes that she could hardly 
sustain herself upon her trembling knees. But the 
thought that possibly I might yet be rescued brought 
her to herself. 

She hastened up the stairs and called for help; but 
no one heard her, for all the household were at work in 
the harvest-field. It was not till she had run down the 
street that some women heard her, and hastened to the 
spot. Thev stood around wringing their hands and look- 
ing down into the aperture, but knew not what to do. 

In falling I had lost my consciousness; and it would 
have been a happy thing had I remained thus till the 
moment of my deliverance. But after awhile I came to 
myself. I knew not where I was, but I felt that I was 
hanging betwixt heaven and earth, and that the next 
moment might plunge me into the bottomless abyss. I 
hardly ventured to make a sound, so great was my ter- 
ror; but when I heard voices and piteous lamentations 
above me I begged in God’s name for help. At this the 








lamentation ceased for a moment, and then burst out 
more violently than before, for to know that I was alive, 
and yet no way to help me, only added to their misery. 
There was no lack of counsel. Each one had something 
to propose. But it was soon seen that nothing was to be 
effected in this way. They tried to let down cords, but 
they did not reach me. Poles were still more useless. 
Indeed, how could it have been possible for me to have 
held on to a cord or pole, long enough to be drawn up 
to that height ? 

At length they called in the aid of an old miner, who 
at once saw what was to be done. His first business was 
carefully to enlarge the aperture. He then set up a 
windlass beside it, with a long rope coiled upon it, and 
to this fastened a bucket. The compassionate neighbors 
watched every movement with agonizing impatience. 
Many prayed aloud. And in those terrible moments of 
consciousness which now and then broke upon my 
swoon—for I had swooned after my fall— my ear caught 
single words of hymns and prayers for the dying, which 
I understood too well. 

At length all was ready; and the old miner, with a 
light attached to his cap, having first given warning that 
perhaps he might drag me down with him in his descent, 
stepped into the bucket. Slowly and cautiously was the 
rope unwound. I saw the burning light, and it seemed 
to me like a star descendiug from heaven for my help. 
Above was the silence of death. Without knowing 
what I did, I shrank up as close as possible to the damp 
wall. The movement loosened a bit of stone, and I 
heard the reverberation of its fall in the depth below. 
My groans indicated the place where I hung. The old 
man now began to comfort me, saying that 1 must keep 
up a good heart, for he hoped that with God’s help he 
should deliver me. Now I saw the bucket hovering far 
over my head; then nearer and nearer; but the opening 
was 80 narrow that hé could not pass by me. My de- 
liverer therefore gave a sign for those at the top to stop 
unwinding. He then reached down to me a cord with a 
noose tied to it. I seized hold of this, and by raising 
inyself a little, grasped the edge of the bucket, first by 
one, then by both hards. At this instant the frail 
threads, which had thus wonderfully sustained me, gave 
way. The bucket swayed with my weight, but I was 
already grasped by my old friend. He drew me into 
the bucket, and calied aloud— 

“Thank God there above,—I have the child!” 

As Isat in the miner’s lap and felt myself safe, the 
first thing which came into my héad was the. pitcher, 
which in my fall had slipped from my hand. I began to 
weep bitterly. 











“Why do you weep, my boy ?” said the old man; “the 
danger is all over; we are just at the top.” 

“Ah, the pitcher, the pitcher!” I sobbed out. “It was 
bran new, and the very best we had!” 

We were at the brink of the chasm. My mother 
leaned over it, reaching towards me with yearning arms, 
The old miner lifted me out to her. With trembling 
hands she caught me and drew me to her bosom. All| 
the bystanders shouted for joy. They crowded round, | 
and each one wished to embrace me, but my mother 
trusted me not out of her arms. The dear good mother! | 
She had always loved me dearly; but from that time 1 | 
.was the apple of her eye, 

I have heard my mother more than once relate that 
when she heard the words of the miner—‘Thank God 
there above,—I have the child!’ a thrill of horror ran 
through her heart. Then it seemed to her impossible 
that it could he true; she fell with her face to the ground 
and could only weep, But when the light reappeared, 
and by its weak rays she could discern her child and sce 
that he was alive, heaven seemed. to open to her in all 


its glory. Never did she forget that blessed moment. 
My mother was a very pious woman, was on this 
account held in great esteem by all who knew her. God 


‘laid many trials upon her, but I never saw her faint- | 


hearted, never heard’ her murmur. In all her sorrows | 
she acknowledged the fatherly love of God. But she} 
often told her children ghat it was in that day of agony, 
when I was lost.and again restored, that she was first 
truly established in her faith, and knew what it awas to 
trust in the goodness of God! 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 





THE TOADSTOOL. 


There's a thing that grows by the fainting flower 
And springs in the shade of the lady's bower; 
The lily shrinks, and the rose turns pale, 

When they feel its breath in the summer gale, 
And the tulip curls its leaves in pride, 

And the blue-eyed violet starts aside; 

But the lily may flaunt, and the tulip stare, 

For what does the honest toadsiool care? 


She does not glow in a painted vest, 

And she never blooms on the maid: n's breast; 
But she comes, as the saintly sisters do, 

In a modest suit of a Quaker hue. 

And, when the stars in the evening skies 

Are weeping dew from their gentle eyes, 

The toad comes out from his hermit cell, 

The tale of his faithfal love to tell. 


O. there is light in her lover's glance, 

That flies to her heart like a silver lance; 
His breeches are made of spotted skin, 

His jacket is tight, and his pumps are thin; 
In a cloudless night you may hear his song, 
As its pensive metody floats along, 

And, if you will look by the moonlight fair, 
The trembling form of the toad is there. 


And he twines his arms round her slender stem, 
In the shade of her velvet diadem; 

But she turns away in her maiden shame, 

And will not breathe on the kindling flame: 

He sings at her feet through the livelong night, 
And creeps to his cave at the break of light; 
And whenever he comes to the air above, 

His throat is swelling with baffled love. 


am 
For the Companion. 
SURROUNDED BY INDIANS. 


During the late Indian troubles at the West a party 
of white men had occasion to cross the plains of Central 
Minnesota to Montana Territory. 

They went well armed, knowing the perils of the 
route, but supposing themselves strong enough to resist 
any force they might encounter, as they were twenty in 
number and were well acquainted with the plains as 
well as all the modes of Indian warfare. 

They travelled without molestation until near the 
Yellowstone River, where they were alarmed in their 
camp just after midnight by a horde of more than one 
hundred and fifty savages. There was barely time for 
the party to cock their guns and establish themselves 
behind their small fortification of wagons before their 
enemies were upon them on every side, yelling and 
pouring bullets among them with frightful rapidity. 

Some of the savages leaped into the circle and at- 
tacked hand to hand with their tomahawks, while oth- 
ers tore away the wagons and dragged them towards 
the river. The total slaughter of the party scemed in- 
evitable. The thought of death so sudden and horrible 
nerved the travellers to desperation and they fought like 
heroes. Twenty of the Indians had fallen at their first 
fire, and though they had little opportunity to reload 
they fought so effectually with their pistols and clubbed 
guns that they made their assailants pay for their ad- 
vantage, and the white men who fell sold their lives 
dearly. 

The leader of the party was a hunter of much experi- 
ence and great personal courage. His voice was heard 
above the yelling of the savages, animating his men, 
and his stalwart arm carried death wherever it struck. 
The combat was terrible—too terrible to last long. 
Ten of the white men fell dead covered with wounds. 
But three of the remainder were unhurt. It was certain 
that if any of them saved their lives it must be by strat- 
agem. 

There was & momentary break in the dark line of 
savages next the river. “Stampede to the water!” 
shouted the captain, and the men were quick to obey. 
The Indians could not understand the warning. Only 
four of the assaulted party, however, got through, two 
of them wounded. The brave leader fell as soon as -he 
had given the order for the safety of his comrades. 
The savages were upon him behind and before, and he 
sunk under the blow of a hatchet. 

Driving through the narrow skirting of forest on the 
shore, and creeping between the wheels of the wagons 
at the command of their captain, the four fugitives 
reached the river and took to the water, swimming for 
their lives. Their more unfortunate companions, too 
disabled to escape, fell a prey to the fury of the Indians. 

It was probably the eagerness of the savages in their 
work of slaughter that enabled the four surviving ones 
to reach the river. There was no time to think or 
mourn for those that were left behind; much less to 
congratulate themselves on an escape whose perils were 
yet by no means past. 

“Down stream, down stream!” directed the foremost 
of them, whose name was Dan Wilmot, and whom the 
men now instinctively followed. 








“Hush!” and the little party swam silently but rapid- 
ly down the current under the shade of the trees for 


' more than a mile. 


The Indians had missed their trail, though their flight | 
was discovered, and, supposing they had crossed the | 
river, a large number of the savages made for the oppo- 
site bank, and the fugitives heard them yelling with | 
baffled rage. 

Cautiously the fugitives landed upon. the side of the 
river where the battle had been fought, and after strik- 
ing some distance into the forest, climbed into the thick 
branches of a tree to rest and conceal themselves until, | 
perhaps, the Indians should give up the search, 

Suddenly Dan Wilmot whispered to his companions. 
A thought struck him that they would inevitably be 
tracked to the tree, as the Indians follow a trail like a | 
dog, and in returning across the river would find their | 
track, and discover where it ended. 


“Get down,” said he. ‘We must blind them or we | 
are lost yet.” 

They descended the tree, and carefully marking! 
their way as they went, made a trail for half a mile | 
down the stream to the edge of the bank, and returned | 
directly by the way they had taken to the tree. 

They were not a moment too soon, for scarcely had 
they concealed themselves in the branches when they 
heard a whoop above them on the shore, and a few 
minutes after saw thirty Indians following the track. 

The savages reached the tree. It was a moment of 
fearful suspense, and the men held their breath. What 
was their relief to see them pass on, following the trail 
they had made to the river. They waited till they 
heard their pursuers cross the stream, and then ven- 
tured down and fled as fleetly as possible through the 
forest. 

The water upon their bodies made them shiver with 
cold, and the two wounded ones were weak from loss of 
blood, but, when they came out upon the open plains 
and the sun rose, they made good progress, knowing the 
way thoroughly, and encouraged by the thought that | 
they were not far from a place of safety. 

At first they had strong apprehensions that they would 
fall in with Indians, as the region was evidently infest- 
ed with them, but to their great relief they did not meet 
any, and by noon, through the good providence of God, 
the four arrived, worn and hungry, at the government 
fort, the last of twenty men. 


| 
| 


+o 





For the Companion. 


EYE AND EAR NOTES. 
A GLIMPSE AT LIBBY PRISON. 

I was in Richmond again a few weeks ago. I visited 
the Libby Prison. It is a tobacco warehouse, three 
stories high, built of brick, situated in the lower part of | 
the city, and near by the canal. Every boy and girl | 
knows that it was in this building that our prisoners and | 
the officers were kept and cruelly treated by the rebels | 
during the slaveholder’s war against the Union. “Cas- | 
tle Thunder” is a short way off, and it, also, was a ware- | 
house, which was changed for a time into a jail. 

I do not mean to tell you how our brave officers were 
treated in the Libby, but only to speak of the way in 
which some of them got out. 

Near the back door the ttones of the pavement have | 
fallen in. As I was looking at it,— 

“Dat’s whar de Yankees got out,” said a black woman, | 
who had followed me from the Libby, and seemed to | 
wish to get into a chat with me, because I had spoken | 
kindly to one of her children. 

“Indeed!” said I, “was this where Col. Streight got | 
out? 

“No, massa,” the woman said, “he done got out} 
*tother end, over dar, inside yon fence dar; he comed 
out a place in de yard dat’s covered up wid coal.” 

She went with us, and we saw two other holes, out of 
which the officers had escaped. } 

Would you like to know how this was done ? 

I met Col. Streight a year ago. I was on his staff on 
a raid into Alabama, and he told me all about it. 

They first dig down three, four, six or eight feet, (the 
deeper, the longer the tunnel is to be,) before they at- 
tempt to dig horizontally. One man only could dig at 
a time, for the prisoners dare not make the hole too! 
large, because they could not hide away the dirt, and 
therefore would be deteeted. | 

They dig generally with a case-knife, and carry out 
the dirt in their hats. How to hide the earth is the first 
difficulty that they have to meet and overcome. All 
sorts of ways are taken to doso. They hid it under 
their beds when they had them; inside of their mat- | 
tresses, when they had them; or sprinkled it thinly 
over the floor. 











When this is cared for, two men are set to work. 
One digs, digs, digs, further and further in; another 
crawls behind him and carries out the dirt. He has to, 
crawl backwards, as the hole is never large enough to 
allow him to turn. In this way, changing the men 
often, a tunnel can be dug at the rate of four or five feet 
in every twelve hours. | 

The next difficulty is to supply the tunnel with air. 
It is necessary to make these tunnels long enough to 
reach beyond not the prison walls only, but the outer 
line of sentinels. The great tunnel at Libby Prison was 
sixty-five feet long. Now at the distance of thirty feet 
or so from the mouth of a tunnel the air becomes so 
foul that lights will not burn, and men can hardly 
breathe. How would you overcome this puzzle, my 
boys? Give it up? Very well, I'll tell you how “the 
Yankees” got over it. They took some boards that 
were in their prison, and determined to make a pair of 
bellows—large ones, like those used by blacksmiths. 
But they had no leather! Now how do you think they 
managed to do without it? Guess! Try to find out 
before you read any further. 

They used their blankets, and got some tacks, and with 
these made a huge pair of bellows! So when the two 
men were in the tunnel, one digging .and one carrying, 
(crawfish-fashion,) another was sitting at the mouth of 
the pit blowing in fresh air. 

By this ingenious contrivance the tunnel was com- 
pleted and ready for use, 

The rebels hated Col. Streight more bitterly than any 
other officer; first, because he had been captured ona 
raid, and in the next place, because he was very ‘“‘saucy” 
to them, as they termed it. Maj. Turner called him the 
Yankee Devil. 

For these reasons, the officers insisted that Col. | 
Streight should be the first man to go through the tun- | 
nel. He is a tall, muscular, fine-looking officer, but is 
quite stout, and he feared that he should not be able to 
go through it. But he tried, and sure enough he nearly 
found a grave, but he managed to push through, and 
soon was at liberty again. One hundred and fourteen 
of our officers followed him, and many of them suc- 
ceeded in working their way over lonely and deserted 
tracks of country, through marshes, through swamps, 
every inch of their journey through an enemy’s country, | 
until once more they found friends, and safety, and 
honor, beneath the starry flag of the United States. | 

Uncis JAmzs, 





A MEMBER of a western debating club, wishing to dis- 
play his proficiency in “the languages,” when moving 
for an indefinite (or sine die) adjournment of the club, 





said, “Mr. President, I move we adjourn E Pluribus 
Unum.” 

Ir you are back-bitten and annoyed, take example by 
your boots, which, although blackened almost every 
day, shine the more brightly, and which endure every 
Tub without a murmur. 


———~o————_ 
WHISKEY BABIES. 

The history of smuggling abounds in wonderfully cur. 
ous incidents and incredible ventures. We have heard of 
an English trader, who, aided by an accomplice in Calais 
received costly laces regularly from France for more 
than a year, wound about the shorn body of a trained 
spaniel that wore a false skin fitted over the contra. 
band goods, and swam to the shore without exciting the 
suspicions of the custom-house officers. The following 
expedient to evade the laws was more bungling but 
equally original. A Washington despatch says: 


The Commissioner of Customs, who has recently been 
making every effort to suppress the extensive smuggling 
operations which for a long time have been going on 
along the Canada frontier, has received intelligence from 
the revenue detectives stationed there that they have 
just detected an ingenious scheme for conveying whis. 
key from Canada to the United States. 

The attention of the officers was first attracted by the 
extraordinary number of women and babies on a rail- 
road train to the United States, and their suspicions 
were aroused from the fact that out of thirty-two “blessed 
babies,” but two gave evidence of the irrepressible an. 
imation peculiar to jnveniles. The “mothers,” likewise, 
seemed especially anxious to screen their little inno- 
cents’ heads from prying curiosity, foluing them closely 
to their breasts, and. permitting only the neat little feet 
and legs, encased in tiny shoes and stockings, to be ex- 
posed to the gaze of the passengers. 

The detectives were on the alert, and at the first sta- 
tion this side of the river, where several of the possessors 
of the passive juveniles left the train, one of the officers 
politely requested permission of a lady to hold her 
“baby” while she alighted. Struck with the unusual 
weight of the infant, and the excessive solicitude of the 
mother, the officer commenced an investigation, and on 
removing the wrappings discovered that the interior 
was a tin case, fashioned after the similiteude of a veri- 









{table baby, filled with from three to tive gallons of 


whiskey. 

A general descent was at once inade on the bogus 
mammias, resulting in the arrest of about 30 and the se- 
curing of over 100 gallons of old rye. 


It is melancholy to know that more wit and cunning 
is spent on dishonesty, than on any thing else in the 
world. 


a 
GEN. GRANT’S MODESTY. 

The following good story is toll by the New York 
Herald of the reticent modesty of the great General, who 
does not even talk with his wite ot the honors conferred 
upon him by a grateful country. 


About one year since the writer hereof spent an eve- 
ning with Lieut.-Gen. Grant, at his home in Burlington, 
N The General, his wife, his children and 1 com. 
posed the whole company. In the course of the con- 
versation [I remarked that I had stated to some of my 
friends in Philadelphia, a tew days betore, that he was 
the only man, besides Gen. Washington, who has ever 
held the rank of Lieut.-Gen. in our army, and that they 
were not willing to accept of the statement as being cor- 
rect. When I ceased speaking all was quict, the Gener- 
al making no reply. I then put the question directly 
before him thus: 


“Was Lor was I not correct?” This Drought an an- 
awer 
“Yes,” said the General, “vou were correct.” 


“Mrs. Grant said, “You have forgotten Gen. Scott, 
my dear.” 


“No,” he replied, “Gen. Scott's commission is by 
brevet.” . 

Thus, for the first time, she became aware that her 
husband's commission outranked that of the hero of 
Lundy's Lane and of the Mexican war. Had it not 
been for this or some other casual conversation she 
might never have made the discovery. 

Now just look at this incident for a moment. The 
case of a man, by virtue of personal merit, being placed 
in a position occupied by none other but the father of 
his country, not to be sufficiently clevate:! with the 


honor thereof to whisper his gratification ©) his own 
wite, even in the privacy of their own chamber, chal- 
enges the world for its equal in miodesty. 


ter 
A MAN WHO NEVER SLEEPS. 


The following is almost, if not quite, the most marvel- 
lous case on record, Criminals have been tortured to 
death in former times by being kept awake until they 
became insane and, finally, totally exhausted; but Mr. 
Saunders seems to have been enabled to go 
sleep by some anomaly in his nature. 


without 


The statement made last winter that there was a man 
in the Philadelphia hospital who did not sleep all the 
time he was there, several weeks, may be remembered. 
The man, whose name was B. D. Saunders, and who 
lives in Western Virginia, visited) the sanctum of the 
Rochester E.rpress recently, and that paper gives his in- 
credible story. He never feels fatigue, even when work- 
ing day and night. He saya he once worked on his farm 
forty-two days successively, putting in thirty acres of 
wheat, and during the same time worked a!! night hang- 
ing up his tobacco crop and husking corn, without a mo- 
ment’s sleep, and at the end of that time felt as fresh 
and vigorous as on the firstday. We served in the Shen- 
andoah valley, and was in all its battles, never feeling 
any weariness. He was at last attacked by chronic di- 
arrhcea, and was sent to one of the Philadelphia hospi- 
tals, where he passed Jast winter. lere, says the Ea 
press, his constitutional peculiarity attracted the atten- 
tion of the surgeons and nurses, and lie was watched for 
fifty-eight days, but was never detected asleep, and it 
was then concluded that his account of himself was true. 
He made an excellent picket guard in the army, and 
years ago he worked on an Ohio river steamer as night 
watchman, being able to work in the day-time carning 
double wages. His appetite and digestion are excellent, 
and he requires more food than ordinary men of his 
build. 





—+e, 


RESURRECTION OF LIFE. 


There is a peculiar kind of fly found wherever the cat- 
erpillar lives. She has a long tail, and in that tail a lit- 
tle lance or sting, with which she bores a hole. When 
she sees a caterpillar creeping on the ground, what does 
she do but pop down and sting the poor tellow in his 
back! But that is not all; for in doing this she thrusts 
a littie egg into the body of the caterpillar. Perhaps 
near him is another of his race whom the fly did not 
see. Now the sting hurt the poor fellow, but did not 
kill him. He creeps along and lives through the sum- 
mer and forgets all about the sting. ‘Ile wiyds up in 
the fall, and nestles in his shroud, just as any caterpillar 
would. But now look out! That little egg that seemed 


to be too small to do any hurt, hatches out in the cater- 
pillar, and goes to work and eats up the butterfly! $0 
that when the warm sun of the spring comes, and the 
grass springs up, and the leaves burst out of the trees, 
and when the flowers open, and when the butterfly 
ought to burst out into life, there is no resurrection for 
him! He has been destroyed by the sting. 
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The Bible tells us that “The hour cometh when they 
that are in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of 
Man, and shall come forth to the resurrection of life, or 
to the resurrection of damnation.” By the resurrection 
of the spring we see that it is easy for God to raise the 
dead grass, the dead leaves, and the dead worm. So it 
will be easy for him to raise men from the sleep of the 
grave. But we see that, instead of rising a beautiful 
creation, we may come forth like the fly, hideous and 
undesired. We have all been stung by sin, and that 
soul which is within us is destroyed. It is not killed, 
but so injured that, unless cured of the sting, it will rise 
to shame and everlasting contempt. 





DOW DISCOVERING A THIEF. 


After Lorenzo Dow had retired to bed after a hard 
day’s travel in the western part of Virginia, a number 
of persons collected in the bar-room to enjoy their usual 
revelrics, as was the custom in that part of the country. 
At a late hour in the night the alarm was given that one 
of the company had lost his pocket-book, and a search 
was proposed, whereupon the landlord remarked that 
Lorenzo Dow was in the house, apd if the money was 
there, he knew that Lorenzo could find it. The sugges- 
tion was instantly received with approbation, and ac- 
cordingly he was aroused, and brought forth to find the 
money. As he entered the room his eyes ran through 
the company with searching inquiry, but nothing ap- 
peared that could fix guilt upon any one. The loser 
appeared with a countenance expressive. of great con- 
cern, and besought Mr. Dow to find the money. 

“Have any left the company since you lost the mon- 
ey ?” inquired Mr. Dow. 

“None,” said the loser. 

“Then,” said Lorenzo, turning to the landlord, “go 
bring me a large dinner-pot.” 

This created no little surprise. But as supernatural 
powers were universally conceded to him, his directions 
were unhesitatingly obeyed. Accordingly the pot was 
vrought forward and set in the middle of the room. 

“Now,” said Lorenzo, “go and bring the old chicken 
cock from the roost.” 

This was also done, and at Lorenzo’s direction the 
cock was placed in the pot and covered over with a board 
or lid. 

“Let the doors now be fastened and the lights extin- 
guished,” said Mr. Dow; which was also done. 

“Now,” said he, “every person in the room must rub 
his hands hard against the pot, and when the guilty 
hand touches it the cock will crow.” 

Accordingly all came forward, and rubbed or pre- 
tended to rub against the pot. 

But no cock crowed. 

“Let the candles now be lighted,” said Lorenzo, when 
all things were prepared, “and let us examine the 
hands.” 

This was the important part of the arrangement. For 
on examination, it was found that one man had not 
rubbed against the pot. The other hands being black 
with soot from the pot was a proof of their innocence. 

“There,” said Lorenzo, pointing to the man with clean 
hands, “there is the man who picked your pocket.” 

The culprit, seeing his detection, at once acknowl- 
edged his guilt. 


os 
POWER OF 
Great events. we often find, 
On bttle things depend, 
And very small beginnings 
Have oft a mighty end. 


THE LITTLES. 





ined make words, 

vords to books may grow, 

As take on (ake descending 
Forms an avalanche of snow, 


4 single utterance may good 
Or evil thoughts inspire; 

One little spark enkindled 
May set # town on fire. 


What volumes may be written 


With little drops of ink! 
iow small a leak, unnoticed, 
A mighty ship will sink! 


A tiny insect’s labor 






M the coral strand ; 
And itv seas are girdled 
w grains of golden sand, 


A daily penny—saved— 
A fortune mav begin; 

A daily penny—squandered— 
May lead to vice and sin. 


Onr life is wade entirely 
Of moments multiplied, 
As little streamlets joining, 
Form the ocean's tide. 


Our hours and days, our months and years, 
re in small moments given; 
They constitute our time below,— 
Eternity in Heaven. 


or 


THE DYING NOBLEMAN. 





A certain nobleman, as the story goes, had a rude wit 
Amused with a remark of | 


in his employ, called a fool, 
his one day, the nobleman gave him his walking-cane 
with this injunction ; 


him. 
The man kept the walking-cane for a length of time 


not mecting with any one whom he deemed a greater 
In process of time, however, his 
lordship was laid upon a dying-bed, and sending for the 


fool than himself. 
rude wit, addressed him thus: Farewell!” 
“Where is your lordship going!” said the man. 
“Lam going to my long home,” replied the nobleman 
“Your long home! 
to stay there ?” 
“QO!” said the dying nobleman, “I am never to re 
turn!” 


“Never to return!” exclaimed the man; “never to re 


turn!” 


and am never to return. 


How long is your lordship going | 


finished. Now, what was it? Of course you can’t 
guess. Will that do? 
Timothy Johnson courts Susan Dunn. 





It was Dunn 


done, and yet it wasn’t Dunn when it was done—for it | 
was Johnson. 


42> 


QUITE ANOTHER THING. 


The following shows how dangerous it is to pretend | 
to know what we are ignorant of: 


Sidney Smith was once looking through the hot-house | 
of a young lady who was proud of her flowers, and | 
used, not very accurately, a profusion of botanic names. 

“Madam,” said he, “have you Septennis psoriasis?” | 

“No,” said she, “I had it last winter, and I gave it to | 








the spring.” 
| Septennis psoriasis is the medical name for the seven 
years’ itch. " 





Two hundred years ago the freemen of Massachusetts, 
| voting in State elections, used corn and beans as indica- 
| tive of yeas and nays, the corn being counted as yeas, 

and the beans as nays in the balloting. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HARRY’S SERMON. 


It was a warm Sabbath afternoon in June, and the 
minister was lying on the sofa at home, quire tired after 
| the two services of the day. Harry was reading his new 
| library book at the window; and Eddie, a curly-headed 
| little fellow of four years old, was running about, ask- 
| ing a hundred questions, climbing into dangerous pla- 
| ces, and keeping his poor father in continual uneasiness, 








when it was begun, it was Dunn when it was half! ence to the affected parts, they allay Pulmonary Irritation. 


the Archbishop of Canterbury ; it came out beautitul in| very much reduced prices. NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 





“Where’s mother?” he asked Harry at last. “In the 
nursery with baby,” said Harry. The minister sighed; 
| it would not do to send Eddie there. ‘“Couldn’t you sit 


| still a little while, Eddie ?” he asked. And Eddie ‘ied | 


| and found he couldn’t. 
| “How selfish I am!” thought Harry. “ 
| head aches, and I might take care of Eddie. 
| “Eddie,” he said, “let’s go to church; and I’ll be the 
| minister and preach you a sermon.” 

| Well,” said Eddie, “and I'll be the peoples.” 


oor father’s 
” 





| So Harry led him away, and they went up stairs to- | 


| gether. As the child climbed the second flight, clinging 
to his brother’s hand, he said, “Seems to me the minis- 
| ter and the peoples are going up into the steeple!” 

This flight of stairs led up to a fine large attic, before 
| whose dormer window stood an old-fashioned rush-bot- 
|tomed arm-chair with short rockers. “This is your 
| pew,” said Harry lifting Eddie into it; “and now you 

must pay attention to my sermon.” He set an old fire- 
screen in front of him, by way of pulpit, and thus be- 
| gan:— 
| * “My text is a very short and easy one, a part of papa’s 
text this afternoon, ‘Be Kind.’ There are some little 
{texts in the Bible on purpose for little chfldren; and 
this is one of them. These are the heads of my sermon: 

“Firstly, Be kind to papa, and don’t make a noise 
| when he has a headache. I don’t believe you know 
| what a headache is, but Ido. I had one once and I 
| didn’t want to hear any body speak a word. ~ 
| “Secondly, Be kind to mamma, and don’t make her 
| tell you to do a thing more than once. It is very tire- 
| some to say, ‘It is time for you to go to bed,’ half a doz- 

en times over. 

“Thirdly, Be kind to baby.” 
| “You have leaved out, ‘Be kind to Harry,’ ” interrupt- 
}ed Eddie. 
| “Yes,” said Harry, “I didn’t mean to mention my 
| own name in my sermon. 
| Minnie, and let her have your red soldier to play with, 
{ when she wants it. 


“Fourthly, Be kind to Jane, and don’t scream and | 


| kick, when she washes and dresses you.” 

| Here Eddie looked a little ashamed, and said, 
“But she pulled my hair with the comb.” 

| “People mustn’t talk in meeting,” said Harry. 

' 


: 
| 
| 


I was saying, be kind to little | 


“Besides, if a littke boy creeps all over the bed, under 


i the bedclothes, before he gets out of it, I should think 
| his little yellow curls would have to be pulled before 
| his head would leok fit to be seen at the breakfast-table. 
; And now I have forgotten whether the next head was to 


| be fifthly or sixthly.” 
| “f don’t know what fifthly is,” said Eddie. 


“Q, that’s because you don’t know how to count. See 


‘here, Pl count them on your fingers for you. 
| kind to papa. Two, Be kind to mamma. 
kind to baby. Four, Be kind to Jane. 
| it. Now the little finger is Five. 


purr, and don’t do what will make her cry.” 


One, Be | 
Three, Be 
O, yes! that’s | 


“Fifthly, Be kind to Kitty. Do what will make her 


| “Baby made her me-ow right out loud to-day,” inter- 


| rupted Harry’s little congregation again. 


ran to the door; and I shutted it for her.” 
“Opened it, you mean,” said Harry. 


a 


| to sing; 


“Three little kittens, they lost their mittens.” 


“She pulled | 
‘ her tail, and Kitty jumped right down off the cradle, and 


“Tsn’t the sermon most done ?” asked Eddie; “TI want 
and without waiting for Harry to finish his | 

“Take this walking-cane, and keep it until you mect discourse, or give outa hymn, he began at once with, | 
with a greater fool than yourself,and then give it to 


| The little preacher looked somewhat disconcerted ; but 


» and Eddie was speedily on his way down stairs. 
“You were very quiet up stairs,” said their father 
“and I had a good nap and feel much better.” 


had no time to remonstrate, for the supper-bell rang, | 


, 


So Harry’s sermon did good beyond the limits of his 


small congregation.—Child at Home. 
a sccdocaneeaMaetepacaseic 
THEODORE AND THE RABBITS. 


-\ ever known. 


The first day I saw Theodore Hatch, I thought he | 
{was just about the sweetest and best little boy I had | 

He seemed so quiet and gentle about | 
: the house, and played so prettily in the yard with the | 
“No,” said the nobleman, “I am going to eternity, other children, and answered so politely when he was | 








. ; spoken to, that I called him a good child, a dear good 
“Has your lordship made any preparation for that child, and began to love him very much. But, O dear, | 
long home ? |O dear, what a sad disappointment I met with the 
“No,” said he, “I have not.” | next day ! ° | 
“Then,” replied the man, “your lordship will please | The little boy where we boarded, James Canner, | 
to take the walking cane, you are certainly a greater | had some beautiful white rabbits in a little house in| 
fool than I am; please to take the walking-cane.” | the yard. They were so pretty, with their soft white 
If this be deemed a quaint illustration, sure I am it is: far and long ears and pink eyes! Well, Theodore, in 
forcibie, and much to the point. | playing about the yard, discovered the rabbit-house, 
| and the next morning, the very first thing, I saw him , 
| out there amusing himself with them. But I did not 
ENGLAND A SMALL ISLAND. | for a moment think = any thing vrene bcp come 
Bain ait P : Sal ;.| of it, until I heard James burst in at the door, crying | 
‘ nes of Day sir ramen peasy think wrt in’ the greatest agony, “My rabbits, my poor Ren | 
achusetts is quite a State,” yet the United States , nies.” We all ran to see what was the matter, and 
Would cut up into four hundred and forty-four States found,—I can not bear to tell it,—that Theodore had 
each as large as Massachusetts. We can well see how samag out their eyes — ——- ween | and re 
OPES ; > : -;. | poor little creatures were bleeding and crying in the 
the W ¢ stern man below thought England a small affair | most dreadful pain. They had to be killed at once, to 
territorially considered : | get them out of their distress. | 
Thackeray, when in the United States, meeting a} Every one in the house turned with a sort of loath- | 
Western man who had been in England, asked him how | ing from Theodore after that. They did not want to 
he liked the country. ; |look at him or speak to him. Then I knew well 
“Very well in the day time,” was the quick reply. | enough, that he was not a good boy; that he could | 
“Why, friend, what is the matter with it in the | not be, as Thad thought he was, one of Jesus’ little 
night ?” e ones. For I know that Jesus gives his own dear chil- | 
“OQ! I never dared go out in England after night, for | Gren new and tender hearts, that would not be un- 
fear I should step off the edge.” | kind to any living creature. 











Covans, Hoarseness, and the various Throat affections to which 
Public Speakers, Military Officers, and Singers are liable, re- 
lieved by ‘‘Brown's Bronchial Troches."’ Having a direct infiu- 
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CLOSING OUT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
retail, to close— 

An invoice of Ingrains at 75 cts per yard. 

An invoice of Scotch Plaids at 50 cts per yard. 

An invoice of Cottage at 50 cts per yard. 

An invoice of Cotton Mattings at 50 cts per yard. 

An invoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cts per yard. 

An invoice of Oil Cloths at 6244 cts per yard. 

An invoice of Tapestry at $1,75 per yard. 

Also our entire stock, which is complete in all its branches, at 


Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETINGS.—In our closing sale we are offering selections 
from a fine assortment of Crossley's English Brussels Tapestries 
probably the best line of these goods ever offered in this country 
—comprising the latest and most popular patterns, at very much 
under the present ruling prices. NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





KIDDERMINSTER AND 3-PLY CARPETINGS at low prices 
to close, by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover 
Street, Boston. 


DRUGGETS, FELTING AND BOCKINGS, suitable for floor 


covers or robe linings—a fine assortment closing out by the NEW 
ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





ELEGANT DRUGGET SQUARES, with borders and centre 
figures, for covering carpets, for sale at low prices to close, by the 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


COIR MATTINGS, all widths, and other goods suitable for of- 
fice carpets, selling at low prices to close, by the NEW ENG- 
LAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





STAIR CARPETS—A large assortment, from the cheap Vene- 
tians to the best Tapestries and Brussels, closing out at low prices 
by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





RUGS—An extensive assortment of English Rugs, Tapestry, 
Velvet and Mosaic, closing out at low prices, by the NEW ENG- 
LAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 
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NEW WORK. 


FONTHILL RECREATIONS. 





THE 
MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS, 
SKETCHES AND STORIES OF THEM; 
SCENERY, CUSTOMS, HISTORY, PAINTERS, &c. 
=. om 
M. G. SLEEPER. 


Author of “Pictures from the History of the Swiss," “Pictures 
from the History of Spain,” etc. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
16mo, Cloth, Gilt Back.......... Price, $1,25. 
READY IN A FEW DAYS. 





ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
149 WASHINGTON STREET..............,BOSTON. 





THREE NEW BOOES 
OLIVER OPTIC. 
THE YANKEE MIDDY; 
—oR— 
THE ADVENTURES OF A NAVAL OFFICER, 
A sequel to “The Sailor Boy,” 
BY OLIVER OPTIC, 
lvol., 16me, illustrated......... eediovecdove «-Price $1,50, 


Being the fourth volume of the popular and patriotic 


THE SOLDIER BOY, 


ARMY AND NAVY STORIES. 
A LIBRARY FOR YOUNG AND OLD, 


COMPRISING 
THE SAILOR BOY, 


THE YOUNG LIEUTENANT, THE YANKEE MIDDY, 


FIGHTING JOE, 








The present volume is the first of a series, somewhat on the 
plan ofthe ‘‘Aimwell Stories,” so wonderfully popular, which will 
deseribe some of those kingdoms, provinces, and countries least 
known to young American readers, and will present facts in such 
a manner as to interest and amuse while they iustruct the mind 
and improve the heart. The author delineates the scenery of the 

Mediterranean Islands, with the characters, customs, costumes 

and occupations of their people in a graphic manner. records a 
portion of their history, and gives familiar sketches of some 
of their poets and painters. 





The information is conveyed 
in the form of easy conversations between a travelled uncle, who 
lives at Fonthill, his pleasant country seat, and a group of lively 
nephews and nieces. 


These conversations are written out and 
furnished by the oldest auditor, a school girl of sixteen, who in- 
tersperses them with descriptions of the family recreations, the 
walks, drives, visits, guests and plays, and also with the spicy 
stories told at various periods for the entertainment of the home 
circle, either by its own members or by the visitors at the house. 

The series will embrace the Mediterranean Islands, the Two 
Sicilies, Holland and Belgium, Normandy, Brittany and La 
Vendee, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Germany, 
Poland, the Old Republics of Northern Italy, British India, and 
the Islands scattered through the various oceans. 

These stories, as they appear in this volume, and as they are 
prepared or planned for the succeeding ones, although they form 
a subordinate feature, take a wide range, and will, itis believed, 
be found both instructive and amusing. 





| 


| Each volume will contain about 300 16 moe. pages, and be com- 
| plete in itself, although the principal characters in the leading 
story which connects them will appear in all. 


| 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
| PUBLISHERS, 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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OHOICH TRIOS, QUARTETS, &c., FOR 
CHOIRS. 


Quartets from Beethoven arranged with Organ accompani- 
30 cents. O LoRD, 
5 CE- 


ment, by A. Davenport. TRUsT 

Vert nor Tuy Face. 50 cts. 

LESTIAL Hore. 60 cts. 
MORNING AND EVENING, 


IN GoD 


PRAISE YE THE LorD. 50 cts. 


L. H. Southard. Resoick THE Heart OF THY SeRvANT. 40 cts. 25 CORNHILL. 

I WILL PRAISE TneEs. 40 cts. I WILL BE GLAD. 40 cts. BLESSED 

BK THE LORD. cts. Trust IN Gop. 40 cts. Let Tuy Lov- 8” Special attention given to all orders for 
ING MERCY. 40 cts. Sent post paid on receipt of price by the 


publishers, OLIVER DITSUN & CO., 277 Washington yar x 


Just issued, 
BRAVE OLD SALT, 
In preparation. 
Each volume handsomely illustrated. Price $1,50 per vol. 


Ready, Dec. 15. 


December 15th, we shall issue 
FIGHTING JOE; 
OR, THE FORTUNES OF A STAFF OFFICER, 
A sequel to ‘The Soldier Boy,” and ‘*The Young Lieutenant.” 


Just Reapy, 
WORK AND WIN; 
OR, NODDY NEWMAN ON A CRUISE, 


By OLIver Ortic. 1vol., 16mo, illustrated. Price $1,25. Being 


the fourth volume of 
WOODVILLE STORIES, 
BY OLIVER OPTIC, 
COMPRISING 


WORK AND WIN, 
Just published, 


RICH AND HUMBLE, 
IN SCHOOL AND OUT, 
WATCH AND WAIT, * HOPE AND HAVE, 
HASTE AND WASTE, In preparation. 
Each volume handsomely illustrated. Price $1,25. 


LITTLE PRUDY COMPLETE. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES, 
BY SOPHIE MAY, 
Comprising six volumes. 
Little Prudy, 


Little Prudy’s Sister Susie, 
Little Prudy's Capte Horace, 


Little Prudy's Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy's Siory Book, 
Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple. 
Each volume handsomely illustrated. Price 70 cents. 





Full lists of our publications sent by mail, on application. Any 
of our books, or any publications to be obtained in the United 
States, sent on receipt of advertised price, 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


50—4w 149 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


This splendid machine combines all the good qualities of our wel! 
known manufacturing machines, with many new and valuable 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substantial manner. 
It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore of- 
fered to the public. 

We respectfully invite all in want ofa 


SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
to pay usa visit. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 


instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send for pamphlet. 


Tue Srincer Manvuracturine Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


42—6m 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





25 CORNHILL, 


25 





Books for the Holidays, 
BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN, 
STORY BOOKS, 
GIFT BOOKS, « TOY BOOKS, 


Popular Standard and School-Books, 
GAMES, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
TIN TYPE ALBUMS, 


WRITING ES) 
PORTFOLIOS, & CASES 


WALLETS, 
CARD CASES and 
STATIONERY. 





GREATLY REDUCED PRICES! 


Pieces designed as Voluntaries by 


All who desire to purchase ELEGANT GIWTS for their friends 
should not fail to call upon 


DINSMOOR & co., 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


*,* DO NOT FORGET THE PLACE. ‘ 
Established in 1826, and still the best known Remedy for all af- 
Sections of the Lungs, Throat ond. Chest. ee caret bul to get the DINSMOOR & COMPANY, 
nuine, " EED, CUTL . oston, a 
” 4 ’ proprietors. b1—2w 9% CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
Larce BoTtTues, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 





Pure Cod Liver Oil, 


Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO. . . 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. A HANDBOOK OF VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR Every Max, 
m 


Large Bottles, $1. 


Also to all orders from the TRADE, and the LOWEST PRICES 
GUARANTEED. 





MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED THINGS 
WORTH KNOWING: 


WoMAN any CHILD. Sent free on receipt of One Stamp for post- 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


age. Address, ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 21 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 51—6w 


A SPLENDID GIFT BOOK FOR BOYS. 








PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71, 





AWN INGENIOUS RIDDLE. 
Hear the Quebec Gazette on riddles: 


t was done when it was begun; it was done when it | 


“I nave lost my appetite,” said a gigantic Irish gen- | 
performer on the trencher, to | 
| 


| tleman, and an eminent 


| Mark Supple. 
“T hope,” said Supple, “no poor man has found it 


was half done; and yet it wasn’t done when it was, it would ruin him in a week.” 


; for | 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


by which Cards, Labels 
cent. Some boys earn 
Ft a Circular to the LOWE PRESS 


Men and Boys are MakinG Mongy withthe LOWE PRESS 
&c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
$2 per week besides attending school. 


O., 
23 Water Street, Boston. 


Lirs-STRUGGLES IN REBEL PRIsoNs. 


This graphic story of Thrilling Adventure in twelve different 


5Sl-41w 


risons in the South, by Captain Joseph Ferguson, of the First 
ew Jersey Volunteers, 230 pages , handsomely bound and beau- 
tifully illustrated, is published and mailed free to any address, 
at $1,00. Agents wanted to sell 


the book everywhere. 
JAMES M. FERGUSON, 
No. 25 North Sixth Street; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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908 THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





please 





when the poor children were found miles from home, } 
just on the borders of Langdon Common, in Teesdale, | 
ee AW 8 after such = awfal night of | 
| rain, they found the oldest boy alive, lying on the arm | 
BOSTON, DECEMBER 28, 1865. | of his little brother, who was dead. They had never | 
ceased wandering until they arrived at the place where | 
they were found, when the younger boy was 80 ex- | 
hausted that he was compelled to lie down. His elder | 
brother tried to comfort him and keep up his spirits, | 
telling him that his father would be coming to help 
| them, which manifestations of affection and courage | 
(to which was added the brotherly kiss) were kept up | 
even after the poor child was dead. The elder boy | 
was much exhausted, but is likely to recover. The | 
| — has produced a deep feeling of sorrow in the 
istrict. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Pa a } 








Terms of the Companion. | 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
meucement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents’will invariably be charged. 





For the Companion. 


THE LANGUAGE WE USE. | 
{ 





VARIETY. 


BY MRS. P. P. BONNEY. 

“You wondered yesterday, Edward,” resumed Miss | 
Ray, the next evening, “how dialects were got up. | 
Robert Moffal, the missionary, gives an interesting | 
illustration of one method. Among the wild South | 
African tribes where he dwelt, the people of isolated | 
villages, that is, the fathers and mothers and all who 
can bear a burden, set out to traverse the wilds, leay- | 
ing their little children at home under the care of two 
or three infirm old people. Left to themselves, the 
children all play together; the elder children, who | 
might speak more distinctly, condescend to the baby | 
taik, or lisping, broken dialect of the youngest, and | 
thus in the long absences of their parents the entire | 
character of the language is changed in one genera- | 
tion.” Hurrying by, . 

‘Imagine baby’s ‘itty mitey pootty tootseys’ becom- | oe LA ny bag hh op Sa 
ing good English,” said Edward, laughing heartily. | Snap at the crystals that eddy around; 

“Or the pretty broken tongue of little Rhoda Whip- | Se wabbbns the coatie of Ceased Geet. 
ple,” suggested Susie. “She calls herself, ‘Rosa, or | 
Wosie Hooter,’ her brother Alonzo, ‘Tattoo,’ and says, | 
‘Mamma, I’ll tant oo for more loodle in my toppie,’— | 
sugar in my coffee.” | 

“And a rose she is,” remarked Aunt Rosa, smiling, 
as the picture of this fair child rose before her mind’s | 
eye. ‘I have myself seen a curious illustration of the | 
formation of a dialect. Two fine little twin cousins | 
who have played together from their cradles, so happy | 
in each other’s society that they do not seem to care 
for any other, invented a curious jabber of their own | 
that was unintelligible to everybody else. They used | 
it so constantly in speaking to one another that their | 
parents expressed some fear that they would never | 
learn English. They did so, somewhat later than 
most children, but in talking to one another they still | 
kept up this language of their own. The last time I) 
saw them they talked quite plainly when they chose to} 
be understood; but when they did not, they seemed to | 
take great delight in addressing one another in their | 
unknown tongue. I never made any attempt to learn | 
what the words or signs which they used were. Their | 
parents did not understand them either, but it was | 
evident enough that they conveyed their ideas to one 
another perfectly, by the roguish sparkle of intelli- | 
gence .in their eyes, and the well-concerted pieces of | 
mischief which soon followed. They were about 
five when I last saw them. You will easily under- 
stand why the literary languages have assumed more | 
importance than the dialects when I tell you that the 
history of the dialects has remained as yet unwritten. 
Little can be known of any but modern ones. Ancient 
writers scarcely notice the spoken dialects of their | 
time. Pliny indeed tells us that there were in Col- | pant a. .cemammanree 
chig more than three hundred tribes speaking differ- | THE FARM-YARD QUARREL. 
ent dialects, and that the Romans, in orderto carry on| There once lived together very pleasantly in an 
any intercourse with the natives, had to employ one | English farm-yard a turkey-gobbler, a rooster, and a 


: {tame pheasant. It may be that the attachment: was 
banéred and thisty teterpecters. Ho hes peetelty| stronger between the tarkey and the pheasant, as the 
exaggerated somewhat.” 


| third party was rather disposed to take the lion’s 
‘‘Where is Colchis, auntie ?” asked Susie. | 





THE sNowW. 


O, the snow, the beautiful snow! 
Filling the sky and the earth below; 
Over the house-tops, over the street, 
Over the headg of the people you meet, 
Dancing, ‘ 
nD 


¥F . 
Skimming along, 
Beautiful snow! it can do nothing wrong, 
Lh to kiss a fair lady's cheek; 
Clinging to lips in frolicsome freak ; 
Beautiful snow from the heavens above, 
Pure as an angel, and fickle as love! 


O, the snow, the beautiful snow! 
How the flakes ie and laugh as they go! 
Whirling about in its maddening fun, 
It plays in its glee with every one. 
Chasi 


ng. 
Laughing, 


How the wild crowd goes swaying along, 
Hailing each other with humer and song! 
How the gay sledges, like meteors, flash by, 
Bright for a moment, then lost to the eye! 

Ringing, 

Swinging, 
Dashing they go 

Over the crust of the beautiful snow, 
Snow so pure when it falls from the sky, 
To be trampled in mud by the crowd rushing by, 
To be trampled and tracked by the thousands of feet, 
‘Till it blends with the filth in the horrible street. 


| 


Once I was pure as the snow—bnat I fell; 
Fell, like the snow-flakes, from Heaven—to hell; 
Feil, to be trampled as filth of the street; 
Fell, to be scoffed, to be spit on, and beat, 
Pleading, 
Cursing, 
Dreading to die. 
Selling my soul to whoever would buy, 
Dealing in shame for a morse! of bread, 
Hating the living and fearing the dead. 
Mercitul God! have I fallen so low? 
And yet I was once like the beautiful snow! 


Once I was fair as the beautiful snow, 

With an eye like the crystals, a heart like its glow; 

Once I was loved for my innocent grace— 

Flattered and sought for the charm of my face. 

Father, 

Mother, 

Sister, all, 

God and myself I have lost by my fall. 

The veriest wretch that goes shivering by, 

Will tske a wide sweep lest I wander too nigh; 

For all that is on or about me, I know 

There's nothing that's pure but the beautiful snow. 


How strange it should be that this beautiful snow 
Should fall on a sinner with nowhere to go! 
How strange it would be, when the night comes again, 
If the snow and the ice struck my desperate brain! 
Fainting, 
Freezing, 
Dying alone! 
Too wicked for prayer, too weak for my moan 
| To be heard in the crash of the crazy town, 
| Gone mad in their joy of the snow's coming down, 
To lie and to die in my terrible woe, 
With a bed and a shroud of the beautiful snow! 


er, and then said: “An empty silver pitcher is gratify- 
ing to my pride; but a full one, of ever so humble 
material, would have been more ezhilarating to my 
feelings.” His friends soon after supplied the gallant 
major with the means of filling his silver pitcher as| 
often as he pleased, by presenting him with a lot of | 
land with a running spring on it. | 


+ 
or 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 


A Norwegian fable satisfactorily accounts for the 
short tail of the bear. The bear, it seems, was once 
met by a fox who carried a load of fish, and who, in | 
answer to the question how he had obtained them, re- | 
plied that he had caught them by angling. The bear, 
expressed a desirc to know an art so useful, when the | 
fox informed him that he had only to make a hole in 
the ice, and insert his tail. “You must stop long 
enough, and not mind if it hurts you a little,” said his 
friendly adviser, ‘for a sensation of pain is a sure sign 
that you have a dite. The longer the time, the more 
the fish. Nevertheless, when you have a good strong 
bite, be sure you pull out.” 

The credulous bear followed the instructions, and 
kept his tail in the hole till it was frozen fast. When 
he pulled, the end of the tail came off; and hence the 
shortness of the appendage at the present day. 








ON HIS LEGS. 


A wealthy merchant having experienced some se- 
vere reverses, which caused his bankruptcy, was met | 
some time afterward by a friend who asked him how | 
he was getting on. 

“Pretty well,” said the merchant; “I am on my legs} 
again.” 

“How! already ?” | 

“Yes. I have been obliged to sell my carriage and 
horses, and must now walk.” 


The “gout” is a disease of those who walk too little | 
and eat too much. Poor men rarely have it. It) 
woyld doubtless be a benefit to many a merchant’s. 
health to lose a good part of his property. | 

| 
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EAT YOUR BROWN BREAD FIRST. 


It is a plain but faithful saying, “eat your brown! 
bread first,” nor is there a better rule for a young 
man’s outset in the world. While you continue sin- ! 
gle, you may live within as narrow limits as you | 
please; ahd it is then you must begin to save ip or-| 
der to provide for the more enlarged expenses of your | 
future family. Besides, a plain, frugal life is then | 
supported most cheerfully ; itis your own choice, and 
itis to be justified on the best and most honest prin- | 
ciples in the world, and you have nobody’s pride in| 
struggle with, or appetites to master but your own. | 
As you advance in life and success, it will be expected | 
you should give yourself greater indulgence, and you | 


safely. 
—___—___ +o ——__-—_—_ 


BLACK AND WHITE. 


was lately admitted to Harvard College, took one of 
the prizes lately offered for the best reader, another 
being taken by a young Southerner, who had served 
inthe rebel army! Who will say that these success- 
fal contestants shall not prove brothersin a broader 
and more noble competition hereafter ? 





A YOUNGSTER, who had just risen to the dignity of 
the first pair of boots with heels to them, laid himself 
liable, through some misdemeanor, to maternal chas- 
tisement. After pleading to get clear to no effect, he 
exclaimed : 

“Well, if I’ve got to stand it, I mean to take off my 
boots.” 

‘““Why ?” asked his mother. 

*‘Because I don’t want to be whippedin them new 
boots, no how.” 





SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Green Sympathetic Ink. 


Sympathetic ink is a fluid which, when written with on paper, 
becomes invisible when dry, but may be restored —_ by heat. 
An amusing experiment can be performed by drawing the trunk 
and branches of a tree with the ordinary black ink, and tracing 


may then be allowed to do it both reasonably and| 


Richard T. Greener, the young colored man who | 


TO CHILDREN. 
When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpicasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 


Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 


They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and jf 
your Druggist don’t have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 


Price of single Boxes—cents. 





















No. lcures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation.... 25 
“2 “ Worm Fever, Worm Colic....... 25 
“ 3 “ Collie, Teething, Crying of Infants 25 
- 4 “ Diarrhoa, of Children or Adults % 
‘5 “ Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Colic. 00-25 
* 6 “ Cholera Morbus, Nausea................ 25 
* 7 “ Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis..... 3 
“ 8 “ 'Poothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains..... Pe] 
“ 9 “ Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo..... |) 
“lo “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach..... PorrrrTy 
“13 “ Crou Hoarse Croupy Cough....... cecovede 
“4 “ Salt ‘heum, Crusty Eruptions % 
“1 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness % 
c 16 “ Fever and Ague, Intermittent » 

17 “ Piles, External or Internal.............. iO 
“18 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Infiamed E 50 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic........ 50 
rs 22“ Whooping Cough, shortening it...... 50 
*2t “ Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing......... i] 
“22 “ Ear Discharges, Noise in the Head........... 3 
“23 “ Scrofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils......... 50 
“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weakness....... 50 
“25 ‘* Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations................... 3 
26“ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo. 

27 “ Urinary Diseases, Gravel 
“23 “ Prostration, Involuntary Dischar; 

. VOCS DOR cosccscveevesdeveccesce 
29 “ Sore Mouth, or Canke 
~ #» “ Urinary Incontinence i 

33° “ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea.. 100 

“34 “ Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat.............. wD 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


FaMIry AnD TRAVELLING Cases. 


35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete............... 
28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions. 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions. 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions.. 
15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book ot Directions. 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions. 







For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
Lt FRES On receipt of price, by 


Hcumruksys’ Spec. Hom. Mep. Co., 
562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


se 
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FRESH, NATURAL FLOWEBS, 
Put up to bear sending 300 or 400 miles, perfectly. Telegraph or 
write us, or instruct your expressman, 
HARRIS & CHAPMAN, 
180 Tremont Street. 


PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE 


PAIN KILLER. 
We ask the attention of the public to this long-tested and un- 


) rivalled 
FAMILY MEDICINE. 


It has been favorably known for more than twenty years, dur 
ing which time we have received THovsaNps of testimoniats, 
showing this Medicine to be an almost never-faillng remedy for 
| diseases caused by or attendant upon— 
| SUDDEN COLDS, COUGHS, FEVER AND AGUEF, HRAD- 
} ACHE, BILIOUS FEVER, PAINS IN THE SIDE, 
| BACK AND LOINS, AS WELL AS IN 
| THE JOINTS AND LIMBS; 
| NweURALGIC and Ruxcmatic Pans, in any part of the systom; 
| Toothache and Pains in the Head and Face. 
| Asa Bpoop Punirigr and Tonic for the Sromacn, it seldom 
| fails to cure Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Liver Complaint, Acti 
| Stomach, Heartburn, Kidney Complaints, Sick Heapacns, Piles, 

Asthma or Phthisic, Ringworms, Boils, Felons, Whitlows, Old 
| Sores, Swelled Joints, and GensraL Desitity of the Systran. 

It is also a prompt and sure remedy for Cramp and Pain in the 
Stomach, Painters’ Colic, DiarRua@a, Dysentery, SummeR Con 
PLAaINT, Cholera Morbus, Cholera Infantum, Scalds, Karns. 

Sprains, Bruises, Frost-Bites, Chilblains, as well as the Stings 

| of Insects, Scorpions, Centipedes, and the Bites of Poisonous in 
sects and Venomous Keptiles. 

See directions accompanying each bottle. 

| It has been tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 
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| share of the food, and to look with some contempt on 
‘It is a province in Asia Mincr, dear, north of Ar- 


| considered that he had no right to claim equality to 


his little friend. Being brought up in the woods, he 


the leaves with sympathetic ink. The tree appears bane 7 | BVERY NATION KNOWN to Americans. It is the almost constant 
the paper is heated. when it suddenly becomes covered with | companion and inestimable friend of the MIssioNARY and the 
beautiful foliage. Of course much depends on the artistic tal- TRAVELLER—on sea and land—and no one should travel on on f 





menia, west of the Black Sea. It is now called Min-| farm-bred fowls. 
grelia, and is not more than two hundred miles long | would always find 
and about fifty wide.” 


But the pretty pheasant knew she 
& protector in the stately old tur- 
key, ony was eg day for her when he was sent to 
“What languages did they speak ?” asked Edward. another farm to live. 
o Now the rooster and pheasant did not get on so well 
The Greeks only condescended to call them the | together, and one day they had a serious quarrel. Of 
batbarous dialects of the natives. It is even now course the rooster beat, as he was so much larger and 
called the Mountain of Languages on account of the | stronger, and the poor wounded pheasant disappeared 
many Asiatic dialects spoken there. Tho fabled, per- a aaa gg, hy Ben ed > Menthe - hg 
haps I should have said famous, Argonautic expedi-| for after a time the pheasant returned with hig old 
tion is said to have sailed as far as Colchis. They | ally, whose new home he had managed to discover. 
said that the house and dancing-grounds of Eos, god- By what means he had made known his wrongs to the 
dess of the morning, were located here, and that if| turkey I cannot tell. Perhaps a sight of his bloody 


| head told the whole story. Certain it was that his 
they had followed the course of the river Phasis they | fiend travelled over the whole distance for the sole 


should have sailed into the circumfluous ocean which | purpose of avenging the wrongs of his former play- 
surrounded the whole world.” | mate. The two fell upon the quarrelsome rooster, and 

“They might as well say if,” laughed Edward. | quickly despatched him. 
‘*Yankee explorers would have sailed until they knew, | 


———__+oo—___——- 
and probably brought back the goddess and sold her to | MOSQUITOES AND BLUEBERRIES IN 
Barnum.” 


THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
“Strabo’s account,” continued Miss Ray, ‘is more| There is just enough summer there to breed swarms 
correct; he accompanied the famous expedition of the 


' of mosquitoes of — — a. dis ne —s 

| enormous size. eavy clothing is not thick enou 
ten thousand Greeks under Xenophon. He says, they to turn the probosois, especially that of the female. 
found there seventy tribes speaking dialects unintelli-| Mr. Hall speaks of being driven “almost to madness 
gible to one another. When the Greeks landed they | y tek ste 83” “ad ey teen ae — 
| Violence that I was almost desperate.” In August, he 
found the Colchians drawn up in hostile array to re | sat down by a solid snowbank and picked a “capital 
ceive them. Xenophon marshalled his men with each | feast” of New England blueberries with fingers ting- 
lechus—or oné hundred men, in single file, and en-| ling with the cold. Ina little spot not over four feet 
couraged them to march up the hill by the pithy re-| — = se dengerd bs ad -~ Sees — ba 
mark, ‘These enemies are the only impediments that | willows, and many other plants could be enumerated 
keep us from reaching the point we have so long) as abounding in that little plot. But all these were 
aimed at; we must eat them alive if need be.’ Thas | quite diminutive; for instance, the blueberry bushes 
encouraged they marched on to victory.” were only from an inch to two inches in height. 
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TWO BOYS LOST IN THE MIST. 


AN INTELLIGENT ANSWER. 


is which i | Asa gentleman from the “far west,” who was wholly 

What ° — peyoes we alilp trom on unossuiemned to New York crowds and processions, 
English journal : | was passing along Broadway the other day, where the 
On Wednesday morning, two boys belonging to | erection of a new building and piles of brick obstruct- 
Joseph Featherstone, of White Hills, near Iveshope | ed locomotion, he met a long-drawn-out funeral pro- 
Burn, Weardale, went out to play. One of them was| cession, and supposing that the deceased must be no 
seven years of age, the other three years. Some) less a personage than the mayor of the city, or an ex- 
strange dogs near the house were followed by Mr. | governor, he asked a hod-carrier, who was standing 
Featherstone’s dog, which the children followed in| near, whose funeral it was. After gazing at him va- 
their turn in order to bring it back. The children | cantly for a time, the hod-carrier replied: “I can’t 
went on to lveshope Moor, where they became bewil- | just exactly give ye his name, but I think it’s the jin- 
dered and enveloped in the dense mist which has | tleman in the coffin.” 
Ce = be Me a for man =< past. soy 
were first m' their parents about eleven o’clock, 
when search was sande for them, but v’+sout success. WOULD RATHER HAVE If FULL. 
The search was prosecuted during the night by almost | A certain gallant major in the Army of the Cumber- 
all the inhabitants of the dale, and one hundred or | land was hays with a silver pitcher by some of 
more men traversed the moor with lights until two | his “admiring friends.” On its being presented to 
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ents of the performer. 
TO PREPARB THE INK. 

Put into a matrass (chemical glass vessel) one part of cobalt 
or zaffre and four of nitro muriatic acid; digest the mixture with 
a gentle heat, until the acid dissolves no more, then add muriate 
of soda, equal in quantity to the cobalt, and four times as much 
water as acid; then filter the liquid through paper. 


Illustrated Rebus. 








Bnigmas, Charades, &c. 


Transpose “palmetto,” “nicely” and ‘‘five’’ into one word. 


Entire, I am an animal; behead, and I am used by artists; 
transpose, and I am often taken on a house; curtail and trans- 
pose, I am now a marine animal; transpose again, and I am 
eo ofa bargain; behead, and I am a boverage; transpose, and 

am a meadow. 


Where am I? Look hy the sky above, 

*Midst stars that are fixed, ‘midst planets that rove; 
The sun and the moon oft in me —. 

Look for me well; you will meet with me there. 


Where am I? Search in the ocean vast; 

With small fish and monster alike I'm cast 

Far down in the deep, yet the surface aye near. 
Look for me well—you will meet with me there. 


Where aml? Crawling the forest through, 

In the rippling rill, in the deep dayou, 

*Mongst animals deadly, in places most drear. 
Look for me well—you will meet with me there. 


Where am I? First when the cannons roar 
Leading the “hope” o'er the walls as they pour; 
Look in the van—I'm never in re: 

Look for me well—you will meet 


Where am I? Telling of doeds of might 

When the barons of old lead forth to the fight, 
Now uselessly hung in their halls I appear. 
Look for me well—you will meet with me there. 


Where am I? Upholding society's law, 

Each line 'twixt the monarch and beggar I draw; 
Without me there'd be neither peasant nor peer. 
Look for me well—you will meet with me there. 


Where am I? Here in your busiest marts, 
Assisting in science, and aiding the arts; 

I toil with the toiler, I play with the peer. 
Look for me well—you will meet with me there. 


Answers to Puzzles in the Last Number, 


Mustrated Rebus—Bee shoe R ewer rye t and t hen go a head. 
(Be sure you are right and then go ahead.) 
Enigmas, Charades, &c.—1. Acacia. 3. Légend. 3, 1, Sibe- 


ar. 
with me there. 





o’clock next morning, but their search was unsuccess- | him, accompanied with “‘a few happy remarks appro- 
ful. The search was resumed at daylight next day,' priate to the occasion,” he first looked into the pitch- 


ria; 2, halt; 3, eel; 4, Russia; 5, moon; 6,aunt; 7, Nevada;— 
Sauemays, ATLAXTA. 


lakes or rivers without it. 


Price 25 Cts., 50 Cts. and $1 per Bottle. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasin 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WaRRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit youtoaT. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sol! 
| in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles —No 
2 for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE 18 NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton 8t ecvees . 
35—1y reet New York 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 


—orn— 
READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supé- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans 0! 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
6A, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washinston Street, 
NEW YORE. 


“ECONOMY I8S WEALTH.” 


Millions of money are saved yearly by buying metal-fppe?é 
Shoes for children; buy no other for every-day wear; one pelt 
will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 
everywhere. 41-30 
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